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COLONIAL EOADS AND WHEELED VEHICLES. 

Until 1630 the settlements in Virginia were all upon the 
James river or Accomae shore, and communication between the 
settlers was chiefly by boat and sloop. In 1630 Chiskiack and 
York on the York river were planted, and in 1632 Middle Plan- 
tation was laid out. Settlements now began to spread into the 
interior, as shown by the grants of land. At first, of course, the 
communication with the interior plantations was by horse-paths, 
or bridle-paths, generally following some old Indian trail. 

As the settlements extended further into the interior, and 
counties were formed, the horse-paths grew into roads. Thus the 
road that passes by the college up the Peninsula is the Indian 
trail to Eockahock on the Pamunkey. This trail repeatedly 
comes up in the boundaries of patents. As early as 1632 the Gen- 
eral Assembly ordered that "the Governor and Council, or com- 
missioners for the courts or parishoners of a parish, shall lay out 
highways, according as they might seem convenient." This order 
was entered when the settlements scarcely extended beyond the 
banks of the James. The parish churches, court-houses, ferries 
and ordinaries became the focal points for roads, and the ex- 
istence of roads, if other proof were wanting, would prove the 
existence of carts, for which they were especially necessary. 1 

1 There are frequent entries in the county records of orders like the 
following: "York court, November 12, 1678. John Nicholas and Nich- 
olas Seabrill are appointed surveyors of the highwaies for Bruton parish, 
John Cosby, John Sanders and Argall Blackstone for Yorke psh., and 
Mr. Thomas Harwood and William Wise for New Poquoson parish, and 
ordered that they within their severall lymitts, keepe free and clear all 
publique Roades, as Roades to Jamestowne, to Church and Mill, and 
where there are any publique landings defective and out of repaire, that 
the same be repaired for the greater safety of dealers in landing their 
goods." 

In 1070 Thomas Hunt was granted permission to clear a way for 
horses and carts across Powhatan Swamp, in James City, to Jamestown. 
(General court records.) 

In 1680 an order was entered by York court for the surveyor to clear 
the road at the head of Old Pocoson creek, "eomonly called the Damms, 
now of late hindered and obstructed by Andrew Davy and David Lewis," 
"it being (on the oaths of two 'antient inhabitants,' Robert Draper and 
Elias Davis) for 40 years a common highway for horses and alsoe for 
carts, since they were in use in these parts." 
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Already by 1675 some of the cart-ways were known as "the 
old cart-ways." 2 They were doubtless poorly kept, so that the 
General Assembly at the session of March, 1657-'58, had com- 
manded that "surveyors of highways and maintenance of bridges 
be yearly kept and appointed in each countie court respectively, 
and that all general wayes from county to county, and all church- 
waies to be laid and eleered yearly as each county court shall 
think fitt, needfull and convenient, respect being had to the 
course used in England to that end." "The course used in Eng- 
land," referred to in the latter part of this order, made it the duty 
of each citizen in the road district to serve at least one day an- 
nually on the highways at call of the surveyor. So in Virginia 
the parish was early divided into precincts to each of which was 
appointed a surveyor and a constable, 3 and often a deputy or 
head-borough to assist the last. 

The distances at which the planters lived from one another 
and from the public places made the proper keeping of the roads 
a matter of great difficulty. Trees would fall across the roads 
and the next traveller that came along would cut a detour 
through the woods in order to obviate the trouble of removing the 
fallen debris. Then parts of the less frequented roads were often 
fenced in by some new patentee. In order to obviate this trouble, 
the General Assembly in March, 1661-'62, revised the previous 
laws, and ordered the grand juries of the counties to present any 
one who should fall trees upon the highways, or fence in any part 
of the same within their own plantation. In addition they re- 
quired the surveyors to keep the roads forty feet wide, free from 
all logs, and the bridges in good repair. The act went further 
and denounced a fine of 500 pounds of tobacco upon any court 
failing to appoint the surveyors annually and upon the vestries 
failing to send men, according to the number of tithables in a 
family, when requested by the surveyor. 

Carts became more and more numerous as the seventeenth 
century advanced to its close, and gradually some carriages and 

1 See Quarterly, VII., p. 238. 

2 Abingdon Parish, in Gloucester, had as many as ten precincts. York 
county had four parishes, each of which was divided into one or more 
precincts. 
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coaches 1 were introduced. Still it may be said that in this cen- 
tury travelling by horseback was the usual way. Indeed horse- 
riding never lost its charms among the Virginia planters. Many 
of the sports of the people continued in connection with horse- 
back riding long after carriages were abundant — such as horse- 
racing and fox-hunting. No other colony, in fact, had so many 
fine horses as Virginia. "Almost every ordinary person keeps a 
horse," says Hugh Jones in his Present State of Virginia. 

The wonderful increase of wealth in Virginia during the 
eighteenth century, which the same writer says was as great in 
the first ten years of Spotswood's administration as during all 
the previous period of colonization, showed itself in the remark- 
able growth of wheeled vehicles. Hitherto the laws had only 
fixed ferriages for man and horse, but presently during this cen- 
tury carriages became so numerous that the General Assembly in 
1720 established rates for the ferriages of "coaches, carts and 
waggons." In 1722 Hugh Jones declared that "most families of 
any note in Williamsburg had a coach, chariot, Berlin or chaise." 
Indeed the inventories seem to show that every planter of any im- 
portance, even outside of Williamsburg, had one of these. 

Thus to site some instances of the use of carriages during 
the eighteenth century: 

In 1710 Col. Wm. Churchill gave his wife his "new calash 
expected out of England." Edmund Berkeley gave his sister 
Martha Armistead in 1711 "his chariot and horses." The inven- 
tory of James Burwell, dee'd, names in 1718 his "coach and har- 
ness, with a p'r of new wheels, 4 coach horses, 1 pacing horse, 9 
other horses and colts." Joseph Walker, of York county, in 1723, 
gave his wife Sarah his "chariot, furniture and horses." Moore 

1 Sir William Berkeley had a coach in 1676, and one of the amusing 
incidents connected with Bacon's Rebellion is that Lady Berkeley, to 
show her contempt for his Majesty's Royal Commissioners, directed the 
common hangman to act as driver of the coach which was to convey 
them from Oreenspring to their boats at the river side. 

In Capt. John Stanhope's inventory (York county, 1694) one pair of 
wheels and cart are valued at 250 pounds tobacco. The inventory of 
Elisha Stanton (1694), names one cart and wheels and harness for three 
horses. The inventory of John Nickson, deceased (1694), values a cart 
and wheels and harness for three horses at 2£. 10s. The same year Ralph 
Graves' inventory mentions four horse harness, one cart saddle, etc. 
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Fauntleroy, of Richmond county, devised to his wife, in 1739, his 
"chariot and horses," and to his son "his silver tankard, with his 
coat of arms upon it." In 1733 the inventory of Eobert Beverley, 
of Spotsylvania, mentions "one old chaise and harness for two 
horses." To the estate of Elizabeth Stanard, dec'd, belonged 
"one four-wheeled chaise." Thomas Kelson, of Yorktown, men- 
tions, in 1745, "his chariot and horses." Col. John Tayloe, of 
Mt. Airy, in Richmond county, in 1744, devised to his wife "his 
negro coachman, chariot and six horses." Philip Lightfoot, of 
Sandy Point, in 1748, had "a coach and six horses," and several 
"two-wheeled and four-wheeled chairs." Hon. John Blair, of 
Williamsburg, mentions his coach in 1751. Edmund Berkeley, 
of Barn Elms, gave his wife, in 1763, "his chariot and horses, 
with y e plate and all the stock." In 1756 Major Philip Grymes,. 
of Brandon, in Middlesex, left his wife "his plate, coach and 
horses during her widowhood." Major Humphrey Hill, of King 
and Queen, mentions, in 1774, "his chair and chair horses." 
Hon. Peyton Randolph's estate, owned in 1774, "one chariot and 
8 harness; 5 chariot horses worth 230£, phaeton worth 15£, one- 
riding horse worth 30£." Ralph Wormeley, of "Rosegill," gave- 
his wife, in 1787, the use of his "cook, gardener, postillions, 
chariot and chariot horses," etc. 

About the middle of the eighteenth century carriages and 
coaches began to figure in the tax laws. The tax was propor- 
tioned to the number of wheels. 

When Mr. William Hamilton, a merchant of London, sent 
over to Francis Jerdone, a leading merchant of Yorktown, a 
second-hand chariot and some second-hand clothes, the latter re- 
plied, under date 20th September, 1753 : 

"Since my last to you, which was the 10th of April, I have not been 
favored with any of yours. I am now to advise you that I have sold the 
chariot you sent me by Capt. Paterson for forty pistoles, being £43 cur* 
to Col. ffolke Moseley, which was the most that I could make of it, 
and if that gentleman had not bought it, I believe it would have been on 
hand at this time, second-hand goods being no way saleable here ; for our 
Gentry have such proud spirits that nothing will go down, but equip- 
ages of the nicest and newest fashions. You'll hardly believe it when I 
tell you that there are sundry chariots now in the country which cost 
200 guineas, and one that cost 260. The box of old clothes, as I formerly 
advised you, was sent to Maderia, and from thence to the West Indies, 
but could not be sold at either places, and as it is impossible to sell 
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them here, I return them again to you by Capt. Peter Mouatt in the 
Commerce, who has promised me to take care of them for you. Be 
pleased to let know to whom I am to remit the value of the chariot, as 
your letter which enclosed the bill of lading to me, desired me to keep it 
until further orders, since which your friend, Mr. Richard Graham, has 
wrote to me pressingly to remit him the produce of it. Annexed hereto 
you have an acct of the things returned you by Capt. Monatt, the old 
sadle went along with the chariot and harness to serve for a postilion 
sadle. I hope Mr. Graham will be well satisfied with the sale of the 
chariot, which was really much damaged in the passage by the rats. I 
hope that I shall never have such another consignment." 

Thus it seems that while, from the compactness of their set- 
tlements, the Northern colonies had better roads than their 
Southern neighbors, the facilities of locomotion were after all 
greater in the South than in the North. The former colonies 
had neither so elegant nor so many horses and wheeled vehicles 
proportionately as the Southern colonies. This different is ac- 
centuated by travellers who visited the country about this time : 

"The horses are fleet and beautiful; and the gentlemen of Virginia, 
who are exceedingly fond of horse racing, have spared no expense or 
trouble to improve the breed of them by exporting great numbers from 
England." (Bumaby's Travels in America, 1759.) 

"The horses of Virginia are, without contradiction, the finest in the 
country, but they have double the prices of those in the Northern States." 
(Brissot de Warville, 1788.) 

"The meadows and marshes (around Williamsburg) subsist great 
numbers of excellent horses which far exceed those of the other States 
in point of beauty." (Robin's Travels in 1781.) 
The latter writer adds : 

"As we advance towards the South, we observe a sensible difference 
in the manners and customs of the people. We no longer find, as in Con- 
necticut, houses situated along the road at small distances, just large 
enough to contain a single family, and the humblest furniture, nothing 
more than is barely necessary; here are spacious habitations consisting 
of different buildings, at some distance from each other, surrounded 
with plantations that extend beyond the reach of the eye, cultivated not 
by the hands of freemen, but by those unhappy blacks whom European 
avarice and injustice has taken from their native regions of Africa to 
cultivate possessions not their own, in a foreign soil. The furniture here 
is constructed out of the most costly kind of wood and the most valuable 
marble, enriched by the elegant device of the artist's hand. Their riding 
machines are light and handsome and drawn by the fleetest coursers 
managed by slaves richly dressed. This opulence was particularly ob- 
servable at Annapolis." (Robin's New Travels Through North America 
in the Tear 1781.) 
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Numerous laws were passed on the subject of the roads during 
and since the colonial days. There was never, in fact, any lack of 
roads in Virginia at any time. They interlaced all parts of the 
country. The temptation then as now was to have too many 
roads, and the expense of maintaining them proved too much for 
the scattered population of the country. Travelling in Virginia 
before the Eevolution was very good nine months of the year, as 
it is now, but in the winter months the roads, owing to the rains 
and ice, were generally very bad. Of course, there were some 
roads that kept good all the year round, as for instance the roads 
from Yorktown to Williamsburg and Hampton, which a traveller 
in 1746 pronounced better than anything in England. Thus to 
quote a passage from this writer : 

"The most considerable houses [in Yorktown] are of brick, some 
handsome ones of wood, all built in the modern taste, and the lesser sort 
of plaister. There are some very pretty garden spots in the town, and 
the avenues leading to Williamsburg, Norfolk, etc., are prodigiously 
agreeable. The roads are, as I said before, some of the best I ever saw, 
and infinitely superior to most in England. The country surrounding is 
thickly overspread with plantations, and the planters live in a manner 
equal to men of the best fortune, some of them being possessed of 500 or 
1000 a year sterling." l 



EARLY TOMBSTONES IN NORTHUMBERLAND 
COUNTY 2 

In an abandoned grave-yard on the eastern edge of the village 
•of Heathsville lies a heavy slab inscribed as follows : 

HERE LYETH THE BODY OF 

ELIZABETH HAYNIE DAUGHTER 

OP RICHARD & JANE BRIDGAR 

WAS BORN JULY 16 th 1665 

MARRIED TO RICHARD HAYNIE 3 

OCTOBER 10 th 1681 BY WHOM SHE 

HAD 8 CHILDREN & DIED HIS 

WIPE APRIL 2 1697. 

1 "An Itinerant's Observations in America." ( London Magazine, 
1746.) 

2 In these inscriptions the lettering on the tombstones is literally fol- 
lowed. 

3 Eichard Haynie married a second time, and died about 1724. In his 
will of Oct. 31, 1734, he names six sons — Bridgar, Eichard, McMillon, 



